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Gist of This Issue 


Ruth Gamson of the Illinois SES tells us 
how materials are prepared for staff train- 
ing. It is a continuous process, she says, 
with formal programs for orientation and 
induction of employees and other training 
programs based on current operating 
needs. (p. 3) 


Further pointers on the source and prep- 
aration of training materials and methods 
for imparting training are given to us by 
Dorothy Lipham of Georgia. (p. 6) 


Jobs for the handicapped registered an 
increase as a result of South Carolina’s 
selective placement training program which 
preceded NEPH Weck. Emily M. Webb 
of the Charleston office details some inter- 
esting examples of selective placement 
activity in her article on (p. 8) 


The achievements of the objectives of a 
training program depend largely upon the 
soundness of advance planning. At the 
same time the development and applica- 
tion of the plan are molded by the objec- 
tives. Read about this interplay of plan- 
ning and results, as told by Josephine O. 
Weicker on (p. 11) 


How can training records serve as a tool 
for personnel changes and promotions? 
Paul E. Spruill of Texas supplies some help- 
ful hints in his article on (p. 18) 


Starting with the obvious advantages of 
a comprehensive staff training program, 
Nathan Sherer of the New Jersey SES 
develops a broad philosoply of staff train- 
ing, pointing up its value in five areas. He 
emphasizes evaluation of training programs 
as a means of finding out whether or not 
training has paid off. (p. 17) 


The importance of training reports 
what lessons they teach with regard to 
results attained compared with advance 
training plans—is emphasized in articles 
sent us by the States of Washington and 
California. (p. 13-15) 


As in many other fields, there is a tendency 
toward specialization in training. The 
danger in this is that “the tail may wag the 
dog.’’ Balance, coordination, and a well- 
rounded program are needed, but one may 
ask “How can these be achieved?” Joseph 
G. Colmen suggests ‘‘A Training Officers’ 
Get-Together.” (p. 12) 


Any new program needs assistance 
through training when it is set up as an 
operating activity. Earl F. Klein of the 
Pennsylvania SES has painstakingly set 
forth the steps necessary to train operating 
personnel for the use of the GATB in a 
metropolitan area. (p. 20) 


Employment Service Milestone 


HE January 1948 issue of the EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE REviEw will be issue No. 1 of Volume 

15. It marks the elapse of 15 years since the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act! There are many 
milestones in the development of the public employ- 
ment services in the United States and this anniversary 
issue will refresh our minds concerning them. As 
has been indicated by Professor William Haber of 
the University of Michigan we are now in a period, 
when, for the first time, the public employment 
services in the United States have an opportunity 
really to function. 


No doubt there are a number of staff members in 
the State and local offices who will remember tele- 
grams received in 1919 with instructions to close all 
of the local employment offices because no funds were 
available for their operation. During the “Roaring 
Twenties” a few of the municipal and State offices 
continued operation, but on a very small scale. 
Then, in 1933, the Wagner-Peyser Act became the 
law of the land and the present Federal-State system 
was launched. 


During the early thirties, local offices were con- 
cerned largely with the registration of the unemployed 
and their referral to relief and public works projects. 
During the latter thirties came the heavy registrations 
for unemployment compensation claims. This period 
was followed by the big sweeps of the defense and 
war periods and the period of demobilization and 
reconversion. 


Perhaps for the first time, the public employment 
service has an opportunity to function. 


The personnel throughout the orgnaization of the 
Federal-State system are confronted with this oppor- 
tunity. The Employment Service cannot create jobs 
but it can help to assure that production facilities and 
workers are not idle because the right workers and 
the right employers do not get together. It cannot 
eliminate the conditions which prevent the maximum 
use of our labor resources, but it can help to identify 
those conditions and work with employers and com- 
munities in an effort to get rid of them. 


The January Review will bring us articles by 
individuals long associated with the Employment 
Service who have experienced its development, 
growth and functioning, and who now see a mature 


_public employment service system become better 


adapted to varying needs of the labor market. 


The scope of responsibility is broad. The potential- 
ities for achievement are great. The challenge is 
inspiring enough to stimulate every one! 
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Alaskan Job Front—Annual Report of 
VES—Job Training Passes Peak—Revi- 
sion of Job Dictionary—Buoyant Econ- 
omy Steps Up ES Activities 


ITH many veterans and other individuals re- 

sponding to the lure of our last frontier, Harold 

B. Gronroos, Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive for Alaska has taken the approach of winter as a 
cue to send a warning back to the States on job condi- 
tions and housing obstacles in our great northwestern 
outpost. 

The gist of his message is ‘“‘Please stay home!” 
He says: ‘“‘We are approaching that time of year in 
Alaska when we can no longer encourage applicants 
from the States who desire to migrate to Alaska seek- 
ing work. There will be job openings which will re- 
main unfilled in the Territory throughout this coming 
winter, but they will be in the skilled occupations 
which are hard to fill even in the States. 

‘*‘Seasonal industry will be closing down and there 
will be surplus of manpower in almost every town in 
the Territory. Anchorage and Fairbanks will be the 
best centers for employment because of construction 
which will continue throughout the winter on a small 
scale compared to the summer. I wouldn’t advise 
anyone’s migrating at this time of the year into the 
towns of Southeastern Alaska or Southwestern Alaska. 
Even to migrate into Anchorage or Fairbanks in the 
winter would be a gamble. 

**The housing shortage, which is more critical in the 
Territory than in the States, will be an added obstacle 
in winter migration to Alaska. I would advise anyone 
who has never been here before, to wait until next 
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spring, the latter part of April or May, before coming 
to Alaska to seek work. The big problem of the 
Veterans Employment Representative and the Alaska 
Territorial Employment Service will be finding jobs 
for those who live here permanently.” 


The Nation has done an outstanding job of finding 
I gainful employment for World War II veterans, 

Perry Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service, USES, stated in making public his annual 
report for the 1947 fiscal year. 

Out of 12,900,000 males veterans of World War II 
in the civilian labor force, 12,200,000 were employed 
as the fiscal year came to a close. “As employment 
nationally has risen to new peaks,” Mr. Faulker 
stated, “‘veterans employment has climbed month by 
month until today better than 9 out of 10 veterans 
seeking work have found jobs. The average able- 
bodied veteran has found employment within a short 
time after he entered the labor market.” 


The job training program provided for World War 
f II veterans by the GI Bill has passed its peak. 
The peak, Veterans Administration said, apparently 
was reached last January when 632,000 veterans were 
training on the job. Steady monthly decreases since 
then cut the total to 564,000 by September 30, 1947. 
The decline was laid to ceilings on income plus 
subsistence allowance and the 2-year limit on all job 
training (other than apprentice training) imposed 
by: Public Law 679 which was passed in August 1946. 
The limitations, which provide that earned income 
plus subsistence shall not exceed $175 a month for a 
veteran without dependents and $200 a month for a 
veteran with dependents, affected the job training 
program in several ways. When the ceilings were 
invoked, many veterans whose earned income and 
subsistence exceeded the maximum faced subsistence 
allowance cuts to bring the total amount within the 
provisions of the law. Some of them presumably 
dropped out of training to take other jobs at salaries 
greater than their new total income as trainees. 
Other veterans found that their training jobs paid 
more than the limits set by the law. To preserve 
their eligibility for assistance for possible future use, 
they dropped from the GI Bill rolls, but continued 
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their job training under independent training pro- 
grams set up by their employers. 

Another effect of the ceilings was to reduce the 
number of veterans entering job training under the 
GI Bill. Many veterans considering this training, 
probably changed their plans to take jobs at wages 
above the maximum allowed by the law. 

Limiting all job training (other than apprentice 
training) to 2-year programs was another factor 
causing the decline in the number of trainees. When 
the law was passed, a number of veterans already had 
completed the maximum training allowed and were 
dropped from the training rolls. Additional discon- 
tinuances resulted since the first of the year as other 
job training programs reached the 2-year limit. 


* * * 


A drop of 627 in the number of disabled World War 
II veterans training on the job during September re- 
emphasizes the need, the Veterans Administration 
said, for thousands of additional job training oppor- 
tunities for this program. 

This was the first decline in that training program 
since early in 1944. Job trainees numbered 107,505 
at the end of the month, a little more than one-half 
of the 214,266 disabled veterans in all types of training 
on that date under the provisions of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16). This total 
included 107,500 training on the job, 84,500 studying 
in schools and colleges, and 22,000 taking institutional 
on-farm training. 

To keep pace with the steadily growing demands for 
job training, VA asks the continuing cooperation of 
employers throughout the country in providing 
openings for additional thousands of disabled veterans 
now awaiting job-training opportunities. 

Employers interested in training disabled veterans 
on the job are being urged to contact the training 
facilities section of the nearest VA regional office. 
Specialists will give them prompt and expert assistance 
in setting up job training programs designed to restore 
the disabled veterans to full employability. 

Disabled veterans are screened carefully before they 
are assigned to a training establishment. VA’s advice- 
ment and guidance program helps them select voca- 
tional objectives commensurate with their abilities 
and their disabilities. 

The need for training opportunities was attested 
during September when less than 7,000 disabled 
veterans started training in business and industrial 
establishments, while 29,000 others were awaiting 
induction into training at the end of the month. 

Of those awaiting induction, 13,000, or 45 percent, 
needed job training openings. School and college 
openings were needed for 5,400. The remaining 
10,600 had not entered the training facilities assigned 
them. 

Despite the job training drop, the total number of 
disabled veterans in all types of training on September 
30 represented the first increase since last May 30, 
when the peak of 231,000 trainees under Public Law 





16 was reached. This increase resulted entirely from 
the fall enrollments in schools and colleges. 

During the month, more than 23,000 entered or 
re-entered school training. This was the largest 
number of such entries in any month since October 
1946, and brought total institutional enrollments to 
106,761. Included in this figure were 22,000 veterans 
taking institutional on-farm training. 


Major improvements provided for in a revision of 
i some phases of the format for the DICTIONARY OF 

OCCUPATIONAL TITLES include the incorporation of 
material contained in the SUPPLEMENT, inclusion of 
new titles and definitions, and the rearrangement of 
the alphabetic grouping and defining of jobs so that 
more information can be obtained with less cross- 
reference. 

The Navy Department is launching a program to 
record skills and abilities of the 600,000 Naval reser- 
vists. The DICTIONARY is being used by the Navy as 
a basis for identifying and classifying pertinent occu- 
pational factors. Nine hundred classification units 
throughout the country are acting as focal points for 
the mass classification of reservists, and each unit is 
being supplied with a set of- the DICTIONARY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 


for September indicates that the present high levels 

of employment and production provide a favorable 
climate for public employment office activities. 
During September, applicant visits to local offices and 
new job applications fell to their lowest levels this 
year while referrals and placements climbed to new 
highs. In addition, intensified job development 
activity in local offices was reflected in an increase in 
employer visits, while counseling interviews showed a 
gain for the first time since June. 


f An analysis of State Employment Service activities 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, September 1947 








an Change from 
previous month 
Over-All 
Reception contacts......... 6, 239, 200 | 7% decrease. 
New applications. .......... 445,900 | 8% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural 1,013, 800 | 12% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 546, 100 | 13% increase. 
Placements, men........ 365, 000 | 15% increase. 
Placements, women ..... 181,100 | 10% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. 22, 300 | 15% increase. 
Counseling interviews....... 100,300 | 2% increase. 
Total employer visits........ 189,800 | 7% increase. 
All veterans 
New applications........... 144,000 | 13% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 360, 000 | 13% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 179, 300 | 13% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. 12,900 | 13% increase. 
Counseling interviews....... 55,200 | 3% decrease. 
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HE past year has evidenced an increasing appreciation by the States of the importance of planning train- 

ing on the basis of needs. ‘Trainers have learned to look for needs, not merely to wait until they appear, 

monster-like before them. Where have they found needs? A merit examination is being given: New 
employees will be hired; others may be transferred or promoted. What will the employee have to know to do 
his job. How can he best learn it? A new program is being introduced: Who must carry out this program; 
what information and skills must he have? Counseling cases are not being recognized properly by interviewers; 
or inadequate information is being recorded on employer orders; or applicants are being treated discourteously 
at the reception desk; or employers are not hiring referred workers. These, or a host of other clues to poor 
operations, determined through formal controls or informal inspections, throw light on possible need for refresher 
training. 


Where does the training officer get this information? From everyone, every place, and everything in the 
organization. From the administrators at all levels, from other staff assistants, from operations personnel, 
at interviewers’ desks, at the reception counter, in the files, in control records, in all reports and evaluations of 
activities, at staff meetings, technical meetings, planning meetings, budget reports, personnel actions—literally 
everywhere. All it requires is imagination, tact, and technical knowledge. 


As the following articles in part illustrate, spotting of needs has helped to raise the training function to the 
place it deserves in Employment Service administration. 


Training Geared to Operating Needs 


By RUTH GAMSON 


Illinois State Employment Service 





TAFF training is a continuous process in Illinois. 
The policy with respect to the responsibility for 
training local office staff has always been centered 

in the supervisors in the local offices. The State 
Training Unit, therefore, is a staff function established 
to assist line supervision in carrying out its training 
responsibilities and to conduct such formal programs 
as orientation training for all inductees, both clerical 
and professional, and induction training for Inter- 
viewers, Counselors, Employer Relations Represent- 
atives, Veterans Employment Representatives, etc. 
Aside from such formal programs, all of the training 
material prepared in Illinois is based on current 
operating needs. 
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These needs are determined from two main sources: 

‘1. New or revised national policies and programs.— 
Indications of new national Employment Service 
programs and policies or revisions of those already in 
operation are signals to the Training Unit to begin 
planning State-wide staff training programs. Copies 
of all national and regional releases, manual sections, 
training units, etc., which include significant changes 
from current policy or methods of operation, are 
directed to the Training Unit as well as to the operat- 
ing or staff sections involved, so that the Training 
Unit has advance notice of any contemplated changes. 
Technicians are assigned to review the material in 
order to determine the extent and significance of the 
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change, how it affects operations, if training is needed 
to introduce the material, and if so, who should be 
trained, when the training should be given and how 
the material can be presented most effectively and 
economically. The technician’s findings are discussed 
at joint meetings of representatives of the operating 


sections, staff sections and the Training Unit. From 
these, the broad outlines for a training program are 
developed. 

A few examples of recent training programs de- 
veloped in Illinois from the Washington materials 
mentioned above are: Revised Standards for Applica- 
tion Taking; General Aptitude Test Battery; Interest 
Check List; and Revised Counseling Standards. 

2. Reports from operations—The training needs of the 
56 local offices in Illinois are brought to the attention 
of the Training Unit in three ways: 

Monthly training reports—Every local office manager 
is required to submit a report each month of the 
training activities in his office. In addition to indicat- 
ing the topics covered, materials used, and personnel 
trained, the manager reports any significant questions 
which were raised but not answered satisfactorily and 
comments on additional training needed, value of the 
materials used, etc. The content of these reports is 
invaluable to the Training Unit in determining agency 
training needs on a State-wide basis as well as for 
specific local offices. Specifically, this information 
indicates the adequacy and effectiveness of the mate- 
rials prepared by the Training Unit, the extent to 
which local offices are doing training, the amount of 
time used in training, the need for materials on specific 
subjects, and the coverage of the training being given 
(number of staff members in each classification). 

Inventories of training needs.—Periodically local offices 
submit lists of the subjects in which each staff member 
feels he needs additional training. It is interesting to 
note that, in an inventory taken shortly after counter 
referrals were eliminated, more than one-half of the 
total ES staff in Illinois indicated the need for re- 
fresher training on the use of Parts I and II os the 
DiIcTIONARY CF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 

Supervisors evaluations—Audits and evaluations of 
local office operations by the field supervisors provide 
another means of determining training needs. Train- 
ing recommendations by supervisors in their evalu- 
ation reports are referred to the Training Unit. In 
many instances, the supervisor requests the develop- 
ment of training materials on specific phases of ES 
operations for certain of his offices as a result of his 
analyses of such items as active application file, re- 
ferrals, :placements, selection activities, etc. Shortly 
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after VJ-Day, a field supervisor, anticipating a change 
from streamlined operations, requested refresher 
training in application-taking and order-taking stand- 
ards and use of the Dictionary for an office in his area 
where the interviewing staff has no experience except 
under the streamlined set-up of the emergency. 

The Training Unit determines the form in which 
the material can be presented most effectively (i. e., 
classroom, on-the-job, self training, staff meeting, 
informational release, handbook, or other form of 
training). All of the materials prepared in the past 
6 months have been of the self-training, staff meeting, 
and informational release types because of the neces- 
sity to curtail travel expenses and the time of staff 
away from operations. Another means used effec- 
tively in Illinois to reduce travel and time costs for 
training has been to give the classroom training at a 
central point to the field supervisors. The supervisors 
then present the same material to the local office 
managers in their respective areas. Finally, each 
manager gives the training to his own staff. 


The First Step 


The first step in the actual preparation of training 
material is to outline broadly the topics to be covered 
in the material. Staff procedures technicians have 
the responsibility for developing such portions of the 
training materials as relate to the functions for which 
they are responsible. For example, occupational 
analysts prepare content on occupational analysis 
tools, and use of job descriptions. 

It has been the practice in Illinois to detail operating 
staff, whenever possible, to work with the staff 
technicians in preparing and presenting these ma- 
terials. This policy has served two purposes: it has 
incorporated the more practical point of view of 
operations into the material and it has given the 
staff detailed from operations practical experience 
in training which has carried over to their work in 
the local offices. 

While the Training Unit usually does not prepare 
content materials, its responsibilities in the develop- 
ment of staff training programs are: 

1. Planning the programs. 

2. Determining the form and format of the material. 

3. Coordinating the preparation of content ma- 
terials. 

4. Reviewing completed materials for effectiveness, 
scope, emphasis and use of training methods and 
techniques. 

5. Planning, scheduling and conducting central 
training meetings. 
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The source materials used in the preparation of 
training are too numerous to list. In reality, they 
are the same materials which are used to develop 
procedural materials, plus any State or national 
training and informational releases which can be 
used. We have found that the most important and 
time-consuming part of the job of preparing training 
is exhaustive research into manuals, procedural re- 
leases, and other sources dealing with the subject to 
be covered by the training. The research should be 
completed before the actual writing begins. Operat- 
ing manuals, national office training units, and State 
and national policy and procedural releases have 
proved most valuable in preparing training content. 

National units and those prepared by other States 
and other government agencies are studied for new 
ideas on format, use of training techniques, method 
of presentation, etc. Illinois uses the format of the 
national training units for all training material of the 
classroom and staff meeting types. After considerable 
experimentation the 2-column format was adopted 
because of its flexibility; the column headed ‘‘Sup- 
porting Material” is invaluable to the inexperienced 
training leader or the one who is not familiar with 
the subject matter, while it has not proved to be 
limiting to the experienced trainer. 

As much of the national training unit’s material as 
does not conflict with State procedures and policies is 
used in the training prepared in Illinois. In addition 
to the necessary revisions, the national material is 
supplemented by practice exercises, sample inter- 
views, and illustrative materials taken from local office 
files, such as applicant and employer records, medical 
reports, etc. 


Exercises Help Measure Progress 


Exercises have been developed for most of the 15 
sections of the Interviewer Induction Training Pro- 
gram. These serve as a means of providing the train- 
ing leader with information as to the progress of the 
group as well as giving the trainees an opportunity to 
make immediate practical application of the materials 
presented in the lecture or discussion period. The 
training schedule is made flexible enough so that full 
use can be made of the results of the exercises by 
allowing time for the training leader to answer 
questions, clarify questionable points, and redevelop 
material which may not have been given sufficient 
emphasis in the original discussion. A short quiz, 
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covering the high points of the entire program, is 
given at the end of the course, in order to point out 
to each trainee those sections of the INTERVIEWER’S 
Manual which he should review. 

The recent curtailment and shifting of staff has 
made refresher training necessary in most phases of 
local office operations. A series of questions (true- 
false, multiple choice, and fill-in) were devised to meet 
this need. These releases cover such subjects as 
reception, counseling, labor legislation, unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, interviewing techniques, 
principles of classification, and many others. They 
are intended for use as local office on-the-job training 
courses and as an indication of the specific phases of 
local office operations in which each staff member 
needs additional review. This material should be 
valuable also in preparing ES staff for the forthcoming 
State Civil Service examinations. Each unit in the 
series contains a statement which indicates the source 
material used in developing the questions. 


The Sample Interview 


Another device which has been used effectively in 
[llinois training material has been the sample interview. 
Such interviews are included in the Interviewer In- 
duction Course and in the training courses for coun- 
selors on ‘‘Use of Kuder Preference Record” and “‘Use 
of the Interest Check List.” In the sample interview 
the points to be covered are acted out by a trainee 
and the training leader or two trainees. The inter- 
view used in the Interviewer Induction Course on 
“Obtaining and Recording Job Information” requires 
that the training leader act as an applicant and a 
trainee be the interviewer. A prepared script cover- 
ing the applicant’s employment record, training, 
hobbies, etc. is used by the training leader. The 
trainee is expected to obtain, by questioning, enough 
information to complete and classify an application 
card. After the interview is completed, additional 
questions may be raised by the other trainees. The 
trainees write up the job information obtained in the 
interview as they feel it should be recorded on the 
application and the results are then reviewed and 
discussed by the class. Illinois has found that the 
use of such training devices, when carefully worked 
out, keep the interest and attention of the trainee and 
make him feel that he is participating, as well as 
learning, while he is being trained. 








Methods for Imparting Training 


By DOROTHY R. LIPHAM 
Employment Security Agency, Georgia 


AKING for granted that the need for training on 
yi specific subject has been established we shall 

attempt to show how training materials are pre- 
pared and the actual methods and source materials 
used in their preparation. 

If any person in Georgia were asked what source of 
material was used most in State-prepared training 
materials, without a doubt he would say, “The 
Methods and Training Section dotes on the EMpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE Manuva. They not only use it as a 
source but they have us to lug the bulky thing, two 
books of it, along to practically every training session 
so we can see the source for ourselves.” 

If the person were urged further and asked to cite 
some instances of the use of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
MANUAL as source material and some methods in 
which it had been used in his training, he might give 
some examples such as the following: 

“In one session on placement, they gave us the 
following case: ‘A disabled veteran, a veteran without 
a disability, and a nonveteran were all qualified for 
the same job. The disabled veteran and the non- 
veteran met the employer’s minimum qualifications. 
The veteran without a disability had higher qualifica- 
tions for the job than either of the others. What 
should be the order of referral? (ESM II, 3120)’.” 

The above shows the ES MANUAL used as a source 
and the Case and Point Method used in the develop- 
ment of the training material. 

Pressed further the individual who had been 
subjected to a great many training sessions might say: 

“In one session in which the training leader was 
using the Discussion Method for developing the subject, 
two of us were rather decided in our differing opinions 
of what constituted a handicap. The leader had 
anticipated such in developing the material and cited 
us to the ES Manuat for the answer.” 

A trainee who had been in attendance at an induc- 
tion training session’ might contribute: “The Ques- 
tion and answer Method was used along with other 
methods in developing our training. One question 
which was used was, ‘What is meant by the validity 
period? Where can you find the answer to the 
question if you do not know?’ Of course the.idea was 
to refer us to the Glossary of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ManvaLt as the source for the answer.” 
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The interrogator might ask the trainee, “Is lecture 
used very much in your training?” ‘The trainee would 
probably respond, “Not a great deal. In preparing 
their training materials, our instructors use other 
methods which cause us to do more work than 
listening to a lecture on a subject would involve. 
However, I do remember a few times when they 
resorted to the Lecture Method to drive home points of 
factual information which they thought we ought to 
have immediately. Once in a training session they 
gave us a lecture on the policies of the Employment 
Service. We asked where we could find the informa- 
tion they had given us when we returned to our 
offices. Again, they told us the ES Manuat was the 
source of the training material and that we might 
refer to Part II, 0300-0360, for it.” 

Queried further as to training and training materi- 
als, the trainee might add, “‘One of the most pleasant 
and most painless training sessions to which I have 
been subjected was one on Applicant Relations in 
which the Demonstration Method was used. ‘This session 
really resulted from one in which the Conference Method 
was used when we were trying to develop as a group 
some ways of improving our applicant relations. One 
of the ideas developed by the group was a training 
session to point out good and poor techniques in 
applicant relations. Working from that point we 
proceeded further, using the Conference Method, and 
decided that we should cover the main phases of 
applicant relations in such a session. Using the ES 
MANUAL as a source and double-check to be sure that 
we had covered the chief topics, we decided that a 
regular interview, a counseling interview, placement 
of a handicapped applicant, service to a veteran 
applicant, referral to a cooperating agency, and fur- 
nishing information to an applicant were subjects which 
should be covered. We then divided ourselves into 
pairs of interviewer and interviewee, and using the 
information and minimum standards in the ES 
MANUAL as a source we worked up the demonstration 
interviews and referrals. We presented them at a 
general training session. The training leader pre- 
sided over the discussion following each interview and 
the other trainees picked the demonstration inter- 
views to pieces, developing the good and poor tech- 
niques used.” 
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The trainee, well-filled with enthusiasm, might con- 
tinue, “Of course the people in our Methods and 
Training Section also used the Illustration Method when 
they were preparing our training materials. They 
used the example of John Smith’s application being 
transferred from the inactive to the active file to 
illustrate renewal. It goes without saying that the 
ES Manuat definition of a renewal was the source of 
the illustration.” 

“The ES Manuat, believe it or not,” the trainee 
might add, “‘has even enabled our Methods and 
Training Section to use the Visual Aids Method in the 
preparation of training materials. It was the source 
of a chart on the set-up of the application file (PART 
II, Section 11013).” 

In addition to the ES Manuat, other operating 
manuals such as the UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Cramms Manuva and the SERVICEMEN’s READJUST- 
MENT ALLOWANCE CLaims MANUAL, and such source 
materials as the GEorciA UC Law and Pusiic Law 
346 have been used as the source of training units 
and training materials. —The Methods and Training 
Section is a firm believer in operating personnel being 
well-informed on the basic policies and procedures 
found in operating manuals and laws. In a recent 
training unit prepared on “Induction Claims-taking 
for Interviewers” the UC and SRA Ciams MANUALS 
were used as source material. The various methods 
mentioned in connection with the ES MANUAL were 
used in developing the training material. The follow- 
ing are some excerpts from it: 

1. What should claims taker do in the following cases? 

a. Claimant states he is unable to work but insists on filing 

his claim. (003.2) 


b. There is some evidence that claimantisfarming. (019.2) 


c. Claimant has more than one Social Security card. 
(011.2) 


2. Read instructions for completing the Pay Order Card 
from the Claim Record Card (105.5). From this information, 
fill in the attached Claim Record Card and POC: 

John Jones has reported to the office on 1/9/47,1/16,/47, 
and 1/23/47. He has had neihter earnings nor income during 
the period he has been reporting. 


This training was made up entirely of practice 
exercises for each trainee with the MANUAL reference 
given after each portion so that the trainee might 
refer to the source material for the policy or procedure 
determining the correct answer. Discussion followed 
the completion of each exercise. 

In addition to operating manuals and laws, another 
source used in the preparation of training materials 
is any applicable national office training unit. Prior 
to National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, it 
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was felt that all personnel should have refresher train- 
ing on Selective Placement. The headquarters’ 
training unit on the subject previously had been used 
as written. Since refresher training was the idea, it 
was not desirable to present the material again at such 
length. On examination of the headquarters’ unit 
it seemed that the section on Job Development for 
the Handicapped met the need. Consequently it was 
used as source material for that portion of the State- 
prepared unit which included that subject along with 
the definition of the program, obtaining and recording 
information on the USES-511 for the handicapped 
applicant, occupational classification of the handi- 
capped, relationship with other agencies, and accu- 
mulating and reporting selective placement data on 
ES-209, ES-209A, and ES-212. 

Another way in which headquarters’ units have 
been of assistance is that their format has proved most 
helpful and easy to use in the preparation of State 
units. The format with the Instructor’s Guide and 
Answer Book and the Trainee’s Workbook was used 
in the State-prepared unit on Selective Placement 
mentioned above as well as in other State-prepared 
materials. 

The headquarters’ unit on “How to Use the ES 
MANUAL” was the source of an idea for the Methods 
and Training Section which led to its supplementation 
with State-prepared units entitled, ““How to Use the 
UC and SRA Cams Manuats” and “How to Use 
the State Bulletin File.” The instructor’s guide was 
prepared in sufficient quantity for each local office 
manager or training leader to have a copy. The 
trainee’s workbooks were duplicated to provide one 
for every member of the personnel in the State. 

Occupational information tools have been used as 
the source of training materials. In preparing 
training on the subject, Obtaining Information, the 
tools that interviewers should use to obtain better 
and more information were used as basic materials. 
Examples were chosen which necessitated the use of 
the Dicronary OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES, SPECIAL 
Arms For Piacinc MIlIirARy PERSONNEL IN 
Civit1AN Joss, volume job descriptions, pamphlet 
job descriptions, ORAL TRADE QuEsTions, the job 
family series, and local job order specifications. In 
addition, the State bulletin file and the ES MANUAL 
were not by-passed in the selection of source materials 
on the subject. 

Training units and training materials have not, 
like Topsy, just “growed” in Georgia. Instead, they 
have been prepared around basic source materials 
and definite methods as described above. 








Placements Reflect Training’s Worth 


By EMILY M. WEBB 
South Carolina State Employment Service, Charleston, S. C. 


TRAINING program on Selective Placement 
for the Handicapped was held in Charleston 
shortly before the local office started preparation 

for National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
The materials used had been prepared at the Federal 
level. In addition to the manual sections, which 
were already in the office, they consisted of a special 
training manual, a chart showing routing of a physi- 
cally handicapped applicant, and a set of workbooks 
for the personnel. Other materials used included 
pertinent sections of the DicTIONARY oF OccUPA- 
TIONAL TITLEs. 

While office personnel had read the manual sections 
and were already familiar with the procedures and 
instructions, the chief value of the program was in its 
round-table discussion aspect. Each group, led by 
the manager, shared experiences with the information 
gained and exchanged advice on special problems. 
Since the Charleston office has no specially appointed 
placement interviewer or selective placement coun- 
selor, each interviewer must perform all specialized 
services. There is a Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative who handles special veteran cases, but even 
he at times must help out with ordinary interviewing. 
Over a prolonged period, many have acquired valua- 
ble knowledge and experience which, in the rush of 
each day’s work, few have time to impart to others. 
Every one, from the receptionists to the manager, 
ended the conference with the feeling that not only 
had they gotten together on a constructive and vigor- 
ous plan for the future, but that each member had 
gained valuable knowledge from the combined experi- 
ences of all the others. 


The Real Value 


The real value of such training programs, however, 
lies, not in merely acquiring new knowledge, but in 
concrete results in the particular service in which the 
training has been conducted. With their recent con- 
ference fresh in their minds, each member of the staff 
set out individually to help in making a success of the 
program. New personnel felt confident that they 
knew as much about this special service as the old 
hands did, and could play their parts with assurance. 

The real results began to show early in October. 


By the end of the second week, which was “Hire the 
Handicapped Week’, the local office had already 
made more than half the number of selective place- 
ments that had not been made during the previous 
month. 

It cannot be said that response from employers was 
entirely satisfactory. Business conditions in the 
Charleston area have been deteriorating and hiring 
generally has fallen off. While employers on the 
whole are not pessimistic over the future, their attitude 
has been largely one of “wait and see.” ‘This un- 
doubtedly affected their attitude toward hiring 
physically handicapped persons, Most of the selective 
placements came from careful screening of orders by 
interviewers, and in this work, the recent training 
course was of invaluable aid. Order takers were 
alert to get physical demands on their job openings, 
and interviewers to analyze the various physical 
disabilities and fit them into the jobs. In many cases 
interviewers solicited suitable openings. 


We Helped Change Their Occupations 


Cases necessitating complete change of occupation 
because of recently acquired disabilities were the most 
numerous. A veteran who had been an explosive 
operator prior to military service now has such serious 
injuries, both external and internal, that he can never 
perform such work again. But, we were able to 
place him with an exterminating and disinfecting 
firm as a salesman and estimator. 

A veteran discharged with an ankle injury which 
prevented him from following his old shipfitter trade, 
because of the amount of standing involved, was 
placed as a bartender in a man’s club. The order 
taker had ascertained that in this job the worker could 
sit down whenever he wanted to. Another veteran 
who had before the war worked in textile mills, had 
lost several fingers in the war. Textile work required 
the use of both hands, so this type of work could not 
be resumed. However, we were able to place the 
veteran as a guard at a Government establishment. 

There seem to be a surprising number of veterans 
who have never done anything but drive trucks; 
three of these appeared among the selective cases 
that week. One had a bad back injury, another a 
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leg injury, and the third had been discharged with a 
stomach disorder which he found was aggravated 
by the constant vibration of a moving vehicle. The 
first had sufficient education and other qualifications 
for office work, and was placed as a clerk in a retail 
establishment. The others were placed in light 
mechanical work. 

A nonveteran had developed high blood pressure in 
recent years and had been forced to give up his 
carpenter’s trade because of the climbing involved. 
However, he still wanted outdoor work. He was 
placed with a construction company as a supervisor 
of crane operations, and the employer, acquainted 
with his disability, promised that all his work would be 
performed on the ground. 


The Inexperienced Handicapped Applicant 


The next most numerous type of case was that in 
which the handicap restricts opportunities of irex- 
perienced workers, One of these was a veteran who 
had suffered a fractured leg. He could walk and 
stand without apparent inconvenience, but the leg 
was stiff and could not be bent. A job as an attendant 
in a veterans hospital proved to be quite suitable for 
him. Another veteran, discharged for a nervous 
condition, had tried several types of manual jobs but 
found them too strenuous for his nerves. He was a 
high school graduate and had been good in mathe- 
matics, so he was tried out as an assistant to a book- 
keeper in a large plant. He found he liked the mental 
work, and says he has a chance to learn bookkeeping 
on the job. 

A few cases appeared in which the applicants had 
lost their jobs and could not obtain others because of 
their handicaps. One was a girl who had worked 
during the war as a cashier. Because of a bad speech 
defect she had been discharged as soon as the labor 
market had loosened up. An employer was found who 
did not object to the handicap, and she still works 
as a Cashier. 

One type of “employer resistance” is frequently 
encountered. This is an unwillingness on the part 
of some to hire a physically handicapped applicant 
whose disability does not stand out for all the world 
to see. Many have at times specifically requested 
workers with limbs or eyes gone. Some do not 
specify the nature of the handicap, but nevertheless 
insist upon workers whose disabilities are definitely 
and outwardly apparent. Sometimes this attitude is 
merely the result of a misinterpretation of the term 
“physically handicapped.” In other cases it seems 
to be almost a desire to advertise to the public that 
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they have given some unfortunates a chance at 
earning a living. It has been found from experience 
that this type of resistance is best combatted in 
individual cases, on employer visits, and when orders 
are taken with their physical demands. 

In any agency, statistics are important, and codes 
and rules which assist in the uniform recording and 
reporting of activities are necessary. In a training 
course involving an activity, much time must be given 
to such statistical details if the records are to be kept 
with any system. Often, so much stress is laid upon 
these details that the real aim of the activity is almost 
forgotten. Rules and procedures to be followed can 
overshadow the broader purposes of a program. 

This was avoided by applying the procedures laid 
down in the manuals to the particular personnel set-up 
in the Charleston office, thus eliminating most of the 
“steps” shown in the instructions, and placing the 
emphasis on the interviewers’ responsibilities. From 
the standpoint of the Charleston personnel, the 
originally charted plan looked rather confusing. 
When the local office eliminated the “specialists” 
it did not have, it had left only the receptionists, the 
interviewers, and the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative. Several different clerks alternate reception 
work with other duties. Selective placement, order 
taking, employer relations, and job analysis are all 
done by interviewers. The VER interviews and 
works with employers. This close working relation- 
ship made it necessary that every one should under- 
stand what interviewers had to do, and in this way 
increase their knowledge and appreciation of the 
actual aims of the program. 

We strive to keep in mind that the final result to 
be achieved is the placing of as many physically 
disabled persons as possible in suitable and permanent 
jobs that will assure them economic stability. 








CAREERS FOR YOUTH IN LIFE INSURANCE, Thai, 
Helen M., Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


* w w 


HIS booklet is written for young men and women who 
are asking “What shall I do when I finish school?” 


It is the story of 50 career possibilities in the field of life 
insurance. It gives descriptions of the various positions, 


the personal qualifications for success in them, and an 
over-all picture of the business of life insurance and how 
it works, 

A bibliography furnishes references for further reading 
on life insurance as a business or as a career. T. Y. 














One Way to Meet Changing Needs 


Question and Answer Supplement to Training 


By LORAN M. AGLER 


Illinois State Employment Service 


RAINING in public employment is an essential. 

We, in the Employment Service are called upon 

to meet the public every day. Ifwe are to instill 
confidence in the public, we must know our job, and 
know it well. 


Unfortunately, training often ceases after the first 
induction course. Daily work load, insufficient staff 
and time usually preclude any attempt of further 
study, training, or research. Thus, basic principles 
which were taught in the induction training course 
are soon forgotten, unless they are closely associated 
with daily routine. Rules, regulations, and proced- 
ures, which change frequently, may be overlooked or 
forgotten by employees whose work is not directly 
affected by them. 


The Employment Service has been advocating train- 
ing and assisting in training programs for employers 
for years. Through this effort we have obtained much 
valuable training material. Training methods and 
techniques have been tried and tested. We find that 
much of this material is readily adaptable to our 
own jobs. 


The most important factors in any training pro- 
gram are completeness of coverage and method of 
presentation. Materials should be carefully planned 
and tried. They should be as brief as possible and 
should emphasize each point clearly and concisely. 
Training may be a very complete and comprehensive 
study course or it may be presented to employees in 
the form of a bulletin or circular, based upon the 
amount of information which is to be put across. 


One specific training technique we frequently use 
is the “Question and Answer Series’’ which supple- 
ments induction training. We have prepared 16 sets 
of questions and answers, covering all functions of 
the local offices. These questions and answers are 
based upon the Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
MANUAL as it has been adapted to Illinois operations. 
Material is gathered through other sources, such as 
Veterans Services, Labor Laws, and Unemployment 
Compensation. The questions and answers are de- 
veloped in such a manner that they are a source of 
immediate information when questions arise in the 
local office. They are also a quick and easy method 
of refresher training. 
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In preparing the “Question and Answer Series” 
individual Employment Service functions, such as 
reception, were selected. Then, the manual sections 
and other source materials were studied and lists of 
questions and answers were prepared, giving refer- 
ences to the source materials. When changes in pro- 
cedures occur, supplemental questions and answers 
are issued. 


Each set of questions and answers is sent to all local 
offices. The manager is instructed to conduct staff 
training sessions and to maintain a record of grades 
made by each staff member. In this way, the man- 
ager, as well as each individual staff member, knows 
in which phases of the work more training is needed. 
When local office training reports are received in the 
State office, reviews are made to determine where 
more training is required on a State-wide basis. 
Local offices are requested to submit comments, sug- 
gestions, or criticisms. Clarification or correction is 
then made in the question and answer sheet. 


Interpretation of the MANUAL sometimes causes con- 
troversial discussions at the local level. When a point 
of interpretation arises from the “Question and 
Answer Series,”’ this comment is included in the local 
office training report, which compels an official in- 
terpretation by the State office and tends toward a 
universal State-wide understanding. 


This ‘‘Question and Answer Series” is being pre- 
pared to cover all local office functions: Reception, 
counseling, occupational analysis and industrial serv- 
ices, services to youth, services to handicapped appli- 
cants, employer relations, resources of Illinois, Fed- 
eral and State labor legislation, service to veterans, 
objectives, history and policy, interviewing techniques, 
principles of classification, organization and manage- 
ment of the local offices, unemployment compensation 
objectives, laws, procedures and terms (including 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Allowance Claims, Em- 
ployers’ Duties, etc.), trade union activities, and 
testing. Considerable training has also been given 
by the State office to local office staff on how labor 
market information is obtained, and the uses to which 
it can be put by the local office. 


Local offices report an enthusiastic acceptance of 
these “Question and Answer Series” and ask for 
more such training material. 
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Planning for Results in Training 


By JOSEPHINE O. WEICKER 
Rhode Island State Employment Service, Providence, R. I. 


HE achievement of the objectives of any program 

naturally pre-supposes planning to thatend. The 

development and application of the plan are 
molded by its objectives. In local office operations 
the first desired results from training are: improved 
job knowledge, job performance, job versatility, and 
job enthusiasm. With these ends in view, therefore, 
the outstanding characteristic of any training program 
should be its practicality with a “down-to-earth” 
atmosphere. This is especially important in a large 
local office where the complexities of management 
do not permit the inauguration of unrealistic training 
programs. When an unrealistic basis of a training 
program is recognized by the trainees, it not only 
hinders the successful completion of that particular 
program but creates the additional problem of the 
inculcation of a wrong attitude towards training 
itself. The difficulties faced in attempting to over- 
come this negative attitude are numerous and serious. 
Poor habits are acquired which may take many 
training hours to overcome. With a realistic and 
practical approach, and the objectives of the program 
itself having a reasonable degree of successful attain- 
ment, the mechanics of the program are ready for 
development. 


Central Spot for Record Card 


The local office should have, in one central spot, 
a personal, current, up-to-date training record card 
for each individual in the office. The format of the 
card should include: name, classification, subject, 
and hours. When each training course is completed 
the entry is posted to the card. This simplicity of 
arrangement provides for interpretive analysis by 
the managerial staff. Such a permanent record 
makes possible an immediate appraisal of individual 
qualifications for re-assignment or promotion. The 
record card is an absolute requisite as an aid both in 
office management and development of training 
programs—to the latter because the training needs 
of individuals are projected. 

A Training Progress Chart should be devised as an 
additional aid in the development of the program. 
This chart should list vertically all the basic Employ- 
ment Service and Claims Payment policies and 
procedures. It may contain such items as: The 
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Agency Objective, Policies of the Agency, How to 
Use the USES Manvuat, Management, Routing 
and Reception, Claims Taking, Claims Examining, 
Placement Process, Counseling, Selective Placement, 
Veterans Program, Industrial Services, etc. These 
are merely suggestive and may be changed or ad- 
justed to local office needs. The names of the indi- 
viduals should be listed horizontally. This check 
system indicates at a glance on the basis of completed 
training the progress of the staff. 


Know Weak and Strong Spots 


In consultation with all managerial personnel, a 
review of operations will reveal weaknesses and 
strength of procedures and techniques, pointing out 
training needs. From the standpoint of developing 
a training program extending over a 6-month period 
probably the most important of all, however, is the 
opportunity to explore fully anticipatory changes in 
over-all office programs and the resultant changes in 
procedure. Although all programs cannot be com- 
pletely predicted, a fair degree of accuracy can be as- 
sured. The training areas based on needs are now 
uncovered and plans are made for the actual develop- 
ment of the training sessions. In other words, we 
have arrived at a point where we have discovered 
what we have done, what we should have done, and 
what must be done. 

The problem remaining now is who is to administer 
training and the methods to be used. In this con- 
ference with the managerial staff, a full discussion 
and evaluation of the personnel to whom the training 
may be assigned should take place. An evaluation 
at this level brings about full cooperation and a una- 
nimity of opinion regarding the capabilities of the 
individuals selected. Another step has been taken 
toward the goal of a successful training program; the 
managerial staff is a part of it. 

The problems encountered in every day operations— 
heavy unexpected traffic flow, new operating programs 
not requiring any procedural changes—demand flexi- 
bility in scheduling the training program in a large 
local office. To assure this, the training group should 
be a small unit of the same skill level and should be 
scheduled at times which allow for complete uninter- 
rupted sessions. In this manner there is greater assur- 
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ance of completing the objectives set forth on schedule, 
and in so doing imbue the staff members with the im- 
portance of the program to the agency and to them- 
selves—importance to the agency because it enables 
it to function more efficiently, and to the individual 
because it opens up avenues for advancement. 
No training program, however effectively planned, 
can be carried to a successful conclusion without 
properly trained leaders. The training staff, recog- 
nizing this, must equip them with the best training 


techniques and methods and safeguard the program 
at this point. 

The above suggested steps have outlined a course 
that may be pursued in the development of a training 
program. Based on actual training needs, it is real- 
istic and practical. The advancement and proficiency 
of the staff at every level has been safeguarded; job 
knowledge, broadened; job performance, improved; 
job versatility, insured to a greater degree; and job 
enthusiasm, created. 


Training Officers’ Get-Together 


By JOSEPH G. COLMEN 
Staff Training Branch, United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


HESE are days of specialization. One no longer 

claims to be a physicist. Now one must be an 

atomic physicist. Or a nuclear physicist. Gen- 
eral practitioners in medicine are rare. Now they 
are orthopedic surgeons, psychiatrists, obstetricians, 
or a myriad of other specialists. Personnel manage- 
ment is another field fast becoming devoid of general- 
ists. Now we have classification analysts, testing 
technicians, and among a large number of other 
specialists, the training officer. This is a trend of the 
day, part of the dynamics. Even within the field of 
training, we can see further specialization. There are 
those who become expert in apprentice training, 
induction training, supervisory training, industrial 
training, clerical training, or any of the other pro- 
grams down the line. 

What is the result of this upon the training officer? 
He is likely to become so absorbed in his own micro- 
scopic specialty that he will promote that aspect as 
the tail which can wag the entire training dog. Lay- 
men, unfortunately, cannot see through this un- 
balance, though they sense that something is wrong, 
and potentially this may work to the weakening and 
final dissolution of the training function as a central 
responsibility within the agency. 

How then to attain balance in the training field? 
How to derive a well-rounded training program? 
How to coordinate training activities in an organiza- 
tion, or in a city? In Washington, D. C., training 
officers have come up with a novel answer. This 
answer is all the more striking because it was not 
preconceived and because it has never reached for- 
mality. The solution is simply a luncheon held 
regularly each month to which all training officers 
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in the Government are invited. Attendance has been 
large only because of the program for each meeting. 


Without a roster of officers, with only a steering 
committee to arrange programs and select speakers, 
without even a permanent chairman, this “‘organiza- 
tion” has been a success. Its formation and success 
from the start has been wholly a result of need—need 
within the Government for contact between training 
officers of all agencies; need for broadening the scope 
and definition of training; need for providing and 
developing a common philosophy and attitude con- 
cerning training; need for coordinating training 
activities; need for developing training generalists. 

One day in 1938 several training officers met at 
lunch to discuss matters of mutual concern. The 
event was regarded as a valuable contribution to the 
training function and from there grew to the luncheons 
of today, which, while catering to larger groups, are 
no less informal or informative. 

Speakers are invited from Government agencies or 
from private industry. They may or may not be 
training officers, but their subjects are of intimate 
concern to trainers. For example, a discussion of job 
standards in classification work brought crowds who 
understood the relationship between training and 
job standards. On other occasions, the training pro- 
gram of a specific agency may be discussed. Last 
year the Chief of the Staff Training Section of the 
USES national office, presented the training program 
of the Employment Service. 

In an article written by Wallace M. Davis in the 
April 1944 issue of PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, en- 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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Training Reports and Their Uses 


By R. K. KESTER 
Staff Training Supervisor 


Employment Security Department, State of Washington 


AD a casual observer happened into the State 

office training section of the Employment Security 

Department in Olympia around October first, 
he would have found a training officer at his desk 
busily engaged in making notes from a pile of folders 
in front of him. These folders were marked with the 
names of the 28 local offices, the 5 field supervisors, 
and the various divisions and sections of the Depart- 
ment, and contained the weekly and special reports 
on staff training which had been conducted during the 
preceding 3 months. 

Also included among the materials available and 
referred to frequently during the process of segre- 
gating information were: (a) the semiannual staff 
training plan, issued in June as a master guide for 
the use of supervisory personnel in scheduling and 
preparing specific training activities during the 
current 6 months; (4) the forecasts submitted by the 
various division chiefs, section heads, and local office 
managers, showing in a general way how each 
expected to bend the master plan to the needs of his 
own personnel during the period. As will easily be 
inferred, the objective of all this reference, com- 
parison, and note-making activity was the preparation 
of the quarterly summary report of staff training 
activities. 

Evaluation of actual accomplishment in staff de- 
velopment as related to an established goal was more 
easily made and better validated for this particular 
report than at any previous time. The primary 
reason was the use of a new management tool, which 
had been introduced into three of the five field super- 
visory areas as a trial balloon—a form which may be 
called a budget forecast. So successful did it prove for 
control and information purposes that it will be 
standardized and developed for regular agency-wide 
use. 

Heretofore, each staff and operating unit had 
submitted, following the distribution of the 6-months 
training plan and prior to its effective date, a nar- 
rative plan adapting the master plan to the personnel 
and operating needs of the individual group. For 
the current period, the “‘pilot offices” prepared the 
new form, which budgets for each of the 6 months 
in the period, the estimated number of hours required. 
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to accomplish each project in the master plan accord- 
ing to the needs of the individuals in the group. On 
the basis of this budget, a more concise and shorter 
narrative presented the supplementary details, and 
the two documents constituted the unit plan which 
was submitted to the training section. 

The counseling project as set up in the current 
State-wide plan will serve to illustrate the procedure. 
This project consists of three parts: initial training for 
counselors, given in central classes; training of per- 
tinent staff on the recognition of need for counseling; 
and the follow-up training for counseling staff, either 
for improved quality of performance, or the applica- 
tion of initial training to desk operations. Sizing up 
the needs of his office, the manager approximates the 
number of hours which need to be spent in bringing 
his staff to desired operating efficiency in each phase 
of the project. This total is then placed opposite the 
name of the project on the form. 

It will have been inferred from the above that all 
of the required projects in the master plan are listed 
in the first column of the form—the best estimate for 
total hours needed to liquidate each project in the 
second column. When these two listings are complete, 
the total number of required hours can be compared 
with the total available hours. (Management has 
allowed 5 percent of total staff time as formal training 
time.) At this point, the manager makes the necessary 
adjustments in his estimates, weighing the relative 
priorities of training needs in his particular office. 

There follows on the form vertical spaces for each 
of the 6 months in the subject period, each space 
consisting of two columns—the first for the number of 
budgeted hours; the second for the number of hours 
actually used. The next step in preparation of the 
form, then, is to break down the estimated total hours 
into monthly units as a goal to achieve for each period. 
With available time for training budgeted as ac- 
curately as possible from information at hand, the 
narrative plan is developed and copies of the two 
documents are prepared for each control station, 
including the training section. 

The narrative plan includes such details as: number 
and grade—classification of personnel to be trained; 
location of training space; probable dates and duration 
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of the training periods; materials to be used or desired; 
methods and techniques to be used; requests for cen- 
tral training or assistance from staff personnel; and 
such other points as may be involved in quality 
training. These plans are carefully evaluated, adjust- 
ments are made where deemed necessary, plans are 
made for acceding to requests for help, and general 
approval is given. 

The stage is now set for action. Each week a report 
of accomplishment is received from each local office, 
containing approximately the same type of detail as 
included in the narrative plans. (In passing, it may 
be of interest to the reader to know that local office 
managers have protested vigorously against the sub- 
stitution of monthly reports for the present weekly 
reports, which had been proposed as a means of 
cutting down the number of reports and time spent 
in making them.) It is obvious that if these reports 
and forms are maintained currently, each control 
level has a all times a true picture of the progress 
that has been and is being made toward the 6-months 
objectives set forth in the master plan. 

It is equally apparent that, in preparing the quar- 
terly training report, the individual who has been 
assigned the responsibility for organizing and develop- 
ing an adequate State-wide training program has at 
his finger-tips the necessary ingredients for concoct- 
ing the document. Such was the discovery of the 
training officer in Olympia on October first. For 
the “pilot offices,” at least, he had at ready com- 
mand the necessary answers to the “six training 
W’s”—who, what, where, when, how, why. He had 
also a “blueprint” of what might reasonably have 
been expected from each of these offices. The com- 
parison, evaluation, and summary were relatively 
simple processes. 

Unfortunately, there is an intangible element in- 
volved in these quarterly staff training reports which 
makes this writer keep his fingers figuratively crossed 
during the writing of such a report. Granted that 
any discussion or group conference on the functions 
and techniques covered by the master plan is a step 
forward; granted that continued discussion and prac- 
tice of these same procedures will have some bene- 
ficial results; there is always the question of quality, 
more or less uncertainty as to how efficaciously the 
time was spent—as to the degree of improvement in 
operating efficiency. It is assumed that all training 
officers and other personnel responsible for any part 
of the total training program continually use the 
generally accepted methods for such control—super- 
vision, observation, analysis and follow-through. 
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Nevertheless, the attainment of such quality control 
and accomplishment is difficult to report, commen- 
surate with the time required to write enough reports 
to keep top management abreast. While the most 
satisfactory gauge of quality and effectiveness has 
been, and probably can best be arrived at indirectly 
through screening and coordinating bits of informa- 
tion gathered here and there over a period of time, 
three types of reports have proved very helpful here 
in contributing to the over-all process. 

The first of such reports is the regular weekly report, 
prepared and submitted by each local office man- 
ager and central office section head, relative to the 
training accomplished in the unit during the subject 
period. One paragraph of this report is devoted to 
content of each training session and is presumed to 
state the sequence of steps used in presenting the sub- 
ject and the points which will make or break each 
step. If the material presented has not been previ- 
ously packaged into a training unit or deviates from 
the unit, a complete outline of the presentation is 
attached as a supplement to the report. 

Either or both of these materials show quite ob- 
jectively the care which has gone into the preparation 
for conducting the training. Follow-up has proved 
that the effectiveness of training is directly proportional 
to the effort consumed in preparation, and this type 
of report, therefore, gives a strong clue as to quality. 

A second type of report which has paid dividends 
is made by those who conduct centralized training, 
including induction training. This report is beamed 
toward individual accomplishment in these classes and 
is directed to the supervisor to whose section, division, 
or local office the trainee is assigned for duty, with a 
copy to the training section. It purports to give 
objective observations of the trainer concerning the 
interest and attitude, participation, and response to 
training of each trainee in the group, and to make to 
his supervisor such recommendations for follow-up 
training as seem indicated by his accomplishment in 
the class. 

This report serves two purposes and is a high-light 
of the training program. The first aim is self-evident 
since the report uncovers and points up the further 
development necessary before the trainee will become 
an acceptable operator. At the staff level of over-all 
control, supervision and development of the training 
program, the report is used as a clue: (a) to check 
weekly training reports for evidence that the recom- 
mended follow-up training has been given; (5) to the 
possible necessity for developing improved methods 
and techniques on the part of the trainer; and (c) to 
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the desirability of revising training materials. Such 
reports have again and again accomplished one or 
more of the objectives cited. 

The third report which measures or furnishes an 
index to quality of training—in fact, is aimed directly 
at quality evaluation and improvement—is the one 
made by a training officer who sits in at training 
sessions as a non-participant. It is mentioned here, 
not because it is new or different, but because it is an 
intrinsic part of a reporting program for training 
activities. Such reports are, of course, fundamental 
to sound staff supervision, and have proved indispens- 


able in identifying training needs for personnel who 
conduct training. 

With the reports discussed above, we feel that we 
have the complete structure for reporting training. 
Each of them has proved its value, and no one of 
them causes an undue hardship on the personnel 
involved. The addition of the budget comparison 
procedure, which is nothing more nor less than sound 
management, rounds out the structure. Minor re- 
visions and additions may prove desirable, but there 
is always available when we want it, the information 
we need on training. 


What is Best in Training Reports? 


By LORENE KRIEGH 
California Department of Employment 


OW should the results of staff training be 

reported? How can the most value be gained 

from reports after they are written? Training 
personnel must consider report-weary offices and 
make sure that any reports required on training will 
serve a useful purpose. The question of which kind 
of report will be most useful is one which plagues all 
of us who are trying to find the most effective means 
of evaluating training programs. Here are some of 
the experiences of California in the use of various 
types of training reports: 

Training Inventory Reports——The training inventory 
as it has been used in California is a record of each 
individual’s past training on basic skills, plus the 
office manager’s recommendations as to what further 
training is needed. Three times within the last 5 
years, California local offices have completed training 
inventories for their staffs. 

These reports were used by both the local office 
and by the State office in planning and scheduling 
training. For example, if the training inventory 
showed that the manager recommended State office 
training for individuals on his staff, the State office 
notified the manager of classes which were scheduled 
so that, if he wished, he could include his personnel. 

The training inventory provides an over-all survey 
of the amount and kind of needed training. It is an 
especially valuable tool for use in initial planning of 
a 6-month or 1-year program. It also provides an 
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incentive to re-evaluate the training which is being 
given and to determine needs for additional training. 
Each time the inventory has been used we have found 
that it resulted in constructive changes in the scope 
and content of previous training and in the addition 
of new subjects. 

There are certain essential facts which must be 
included on a training inventory: 

1. In addition to the other identifying information, 
the report must include the individual’s pay roll 
classification, the title of his position or assignment, 
and the date he began work with the Employment 
Service. These facts are necessary in planning and 
scheduling classes because they are used in deciding 
upon the comparative urgency of the need for training. 

2. The body of the form should include a list of the 
subjects covering the basic employment service skills, 
such as DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES, appli- 
cation process, placement process, employment coun- 
seling, and special skills, such as job analysis, confer- 
ence leading, etc. Opposite the name of each course 
should be columns showing the dates the course was 
taken, the name of the instructor, the duration of the 
course, and the manager’s recommendation as to 
whether further training or retraining is necessary. 

Individual Training Record Cards.—The training in- 
ventory also provides material for setting up individual 
training records for those offices which do not already 
have up-to-date records. The most successful system 
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we have found for maintaining individual training 
records is a file of 5 x 8 cards. A separate card is 
prepared for each individual in the office. The card 
contains identifying information and a record of the 
training the individual has received. The card system 
provides an easy method of keeping the file up to date. 

Follow-up Reports —Follow-up reports have been 
used in California in various ways—sometimes to 
follow up on training given in the local offices by line 
supervisors and sometimes to get the local office 
manager’s evaluation of central office training. Fol- 
low-up reports were submitted by line supervisors 
who presented training such as that for Veterans 
Employment Representatives. Following completion 
of the training, each local office sent a report to the 
State office showing the staff trained, dates, time 
involved, and an evaluation of the results. Further 
follow-up was then accomplished by Field Supervisors. 
The State office used these reports in ae sum- 
maries for the regional office. 

However, the most extensive use of follow-up reports 
has been in connection with courses given by the 
technical staff in the State office. Local office em- 
ployees who attended courses given in the State office 
were, upon their return to the local office, given at 
least a 1-week assignment to a job where they would 
have a chance to utilize their training. The supervisor 
carefully observed the employees during this 1-week 
period and noted areas of weakness and gave addi- 
tional training where necessary. At the end of the 
1-week period a follow-up report was sent to the 
State office. For example, following a course in the 
application process the report would show how many 
application cards had been completed, the supervisor’s 
evaluation of quality of the information obtained, and 
the effectiveness of the employees’ interviewing tech- 
niques. Recommendations were made to the State 
office regarding specific areas where the training course 
could be improved. 

This system proved to have many advantages in 
that it insured practice in applying techniques im- 
mediately following the training course. It also 
helped to keep bad habits from being formed by cor- 
recting mistakes early and giving prompt follow-up 
training. The courses by the State office were 
revised on the basis of criticisms in these reports. 

There is danger, however, in the tendency for the 
reports to deteriorate into a routine form letter. 
One method used to overcome this was to let the local 
office know their suggestions were being considered 
by replying immediately to each report where 
suggestions were made for improving the training. 
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Local office managers can contribute the most toward 
insuring effective follow-up by encouraging and 
helping their supervisiors to make careful evaluation 
of all training by observation of the employees’ day- 
to-day work. 

Written Training Plans—Although the best laid 
plans go astray in the Employment Service as readily 
as any place else, offices where it has been tried have 
found that it is advisable to make plans at least 
6 months in advance. Local office plans must of 
necessity be flexible enough to allow for training in 
changing procedures, but an over-all, long-range plan 
has been found very helpful by most offices which have 
used it. Plans made by a local office should be sent 
to the central office so that they can be used as a basis 
for over-all planning at the area or State level. 
Periodic reports on training in the local office have 
been checked against these plans, and in some cases 
it was possible for the central office to assist the local 
office in carrying out its desired plan. 

Monthly Reports—In California, each local office in- 
cludes in its monthly operating report a record of 
staff training. It includes: extent and subject matter 
of staff meetings held; methods used; materials used; 
results; individual training given; reports on training 
courses given by area or State office staff; and local 
office induction training given. 

These reports are of value to line supervisors and 
training officers in evaluating the training in each 
local office. They have also been used by the State 
office in preparing the quarterly summaries of train- 
ing given. 

Regardless of the necessity for, and the value of, the 
various kinds of training reports, we have found that 
they are only one part of carrying on training evalua- 
tion; they are not a substitute for the job of observa- 
tion and analysis of operations by line supervisors. 
They do, however, provide a point of departure for 
an evaluation of training, and as such have an im- 
portant place in any training program. 








HOUSE WITH STRINGS 
- « « STRANGER THAN FICTION 


A HARRIED employer recently contacted the Ohio State 
Employment Service, one of two major divisions of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, requesting a 
“bricklayer with experience in the repair of kilns.” The 
salary was $2 an hour and there was this added induce- 
ment: The acceptable applicant could have a five-room 
house on the employer’s property for only $6 2 month. 


At last reports, our contributor said both the job and the 
offer still stood. 
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Some Major Values of ‘Training 


By NATHAN SHERER 
New Jersey State Employment Service 


EFORE we try to answer the question, “Has 
training paid off?”? we should have some idea of 
what we may expect of it. 

The narrow point of view is that training should 
result directly and immediately in greater production 
through making the employee turn the wheels of 
production faster. When a supervisor or an adminis- 
trator looks primarily for a substantial increase in 
placements, referrals, or interviews as a result of the 
completion of a particular training program, he has 
not focused his sights on some of the other major 
values of training. 

There is the broader view of training which takes 
the position that training should be primarily con- 
cerned with showing how to do a job, with develop- 
ing employee understanding of why an operation is 
performed, with giving some larger meaning to what 
seems like a minor function. This broader view con- 
siders it important to help stimulate employee interest 
in the immediate job and in the total job of the 
agency. Such interest pays off in increased job satis- 
faction to the individual. The broad view of training 
aims its attention and efforts at improving the skills 
and understanding of the employee which results in 
improving the yuality of the job done. However, the 
quantitative side of the worker’s performance is not 
completely ignored. On the contrary, with an im- 
provement in skills, both quality and quantity are 
improved. But, and this is an important but, produc- 
tion (the job of getting adequate quantitative results 
from the work force) seems more properly the respon- 
sibility of supervision rather than that of training. 

Training can assist supervision in achieving this 
quantitative objective, by teaching effective work 
methods, by improving employee understanding so 
that the lost motion involved in a trial and error 
activity is minimized, by stimulating employee inter- 
est, and by enhancing morale. But is it proper for 
training to set for itself the prime objective of increas- 
ing production, or should its efforts be on a broader 
basis? 

If training is not to be measured primarily in terms 
of increased production, in what specific ways may 
we expect training to pay off? What are some 
legitimate objectives of employee training? Some of 
the more fundamental objectives are: 
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1. Orient a new worker to his work station and to 
the duties of his job. 

2. Teach new work methods, related job knowledge, 
and proper job attitudes. 

3. Maintain and “refresh” the employee in “‘rusty” 
skills, knowledge, and attitude. 

4. Develop, throughout the organization, uniform 
understanding and interpretation of policies and pro- 
cedures. (This is usually not attainable by exclusive 
reliance on written communications.) 

5. Give all employees a sense of the total organiza- 
tion, and the importance of its program and objectives. 
Give the employee a feeling that his work contributes 
to a more significant activity than the details of his 
immediate job. 

Few people quarrel with the notion that it is a good 
idea to try to measure the effectiveness of training. 
However, there are two difficulties that prevent 
carrying out this idea in many cases. 

First of all, in most service organizations, it is very 
difficult to measure such results scientifically. In 
fact many training people think it can’t be done. 


Take Soundings 


The second difficulty is the fact that it takes much 
time and effort even to try to measure the results of 
training properly. This has led some personnel to 
conclude that time spent in attempting to measure 
results is more effectively spent in conducting addi- 
tional training activities. 

In spite of these difficulties, it is desirable to take 
some soundings from time to time to learn where you 
are going and what you are doing. Flying blind 
continuously might easily result in winding up many 
miles from nowhere. 

One measure, although a subjective one, of an 
effective training program is trainee reaction. Does 
the trainee feel that the training is worth while? 
What did the trainee get out of it? Does the training 
meet the trainee’s needs? This is the approach New 
Jersey recently used. 

To get some indications of the trainee’s reaction 
to the 2-day training Unit SP-7 entitled “Promoting 
Use of the Employment Service,” they were asked 
for their written comments on the training they had 
received. The responses have been valuable in con- 
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firming our judgment—that this training met a vital 
need. In addition, it stimulated training suggestions 
from the Field staff to the Administrative Office. 

A detailed statistical treatment of the answers 
has not been attempted because the questions were 
phrased to encourage free answers which do not lend 
themselves readily to statistical treatment. However, 
a tabulation of the replies received shows that 95 
percent of the comments indicated a favorable reaction 
to the training. 

The trainees included Managers, Employer Rela- 
tions Representatives, Referral Interviewers, Order 
Takers, and other personnel who have dealings with 
employers in person or by telephone. 

Some of the trainees expressed their appreciation 
of the course in the following comments: 

**As an Employment Counselor, I am delighted with 
the four-phase method of selling and shall use its 
formula in selling the handicapped applicant.” 

“The training furnished an organized method for 
conducting an employer contact program, supplied a 
sorely needed standard list of advantages of the Em- 
ployment Service, and suggested a realistic approach 
to meet employer resistance.” 

**This training has many new angles on the method 
of combating the employers’ criticism or apathy. 
The material compiled for this course is excellent and 
should be of valuable assistance in recognizing and 
handling the various types of resistance to use of the 
Employment Service.” 

“The training gave a very broad outline of the 

‘ 


fundamental principles of selling from the initial con- 
tact through all the phases of failure or success, the 
art of obtaining the ultimate goal (an order), and the 
continuing of good relationship. This is an excellent 
training course, full of valuable information and in- 
struction on how to sell and keep a customer well 
pleased.” 

“The most important values in the training were: 
Stimulation in understanding the quality of service 
we have to offer employers, morale building for each 
of us, and background for our particular duties.” 

A review of the foregoing comments which repre- 
sent the expressions of the more articulate trainees, 
leads to the conclusion that those who participated 
were helped in a number of significant ways, such as: 

1. Newly assigned workers gained confidence 
through learning how to perform their duties. 

2. Learning new angles in employer relations and 
acquiring additional related job knowledge. 

3. The opportunity to refresh their rusty knowledge 
and skills. 

4. Getting a better sense of the total organization, 
its program, and objectives. 

5. An increased appreciation of the importance of 
the work of the agency and the value of its services to 
the community. 

These results, plus the heightened interest and 
increased enthusiasms which group after group of 
trainees have demonstrated, but which are not 
readily measurable, convince us that in more ways 
than can be recorded statistically, training has paid off! 


Training Records as a Personnel Tool 


By PAUL E. SPRUILL 
Training Officer, Texas Employment Commission, Austin 


HE system of in-service training record and 
control, both at the district office and the State 
office level, was designed primarily to place a 
practical tool in the hands of those concerned with 
personnel management. The data included in the 
record, the method of reporting, and the scope of 
information were calculated to provide basic informa- 
tion to be used in assignment, transfer, and promotion 
of personnel. In other words, the maintenance of 
training records must be justified by usefulness to 
management and operations and not simply be a 
matter of red-tape record keeping. 
In-service training records, of course, are only part 
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of the experiences of the individuals which are con- 
sidered in making promotions. All of the personnel 
record, including education, previous work experi- 
ence, in-service training and experience, in-service 
performance, personality, and potentiality for the 
particular job, are weighed together, but the in-service 
training record is used as an important selection tool 
in assignment and upgrading. 

In-service training records for employees are main- 
tained in each District office, and a master control 
record is maintained in the State office. This control 
record in the State office is kept by office and by 
district and contains a record of the training received 
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by each employee. This training record shows the 
date the training was given, the type of training, such 
as employment counseling, selective placement, and 
industrial services, and the actual number of hours 
necessary for completion of the program. Each 
month every office in the State prepares a report of 
in-service training which is sent to the District and 
State office for posting to individual training records 
and for administrative review of training activity. 
This report shows the names of employees trained, 
the name of the trainer, kind, type, and length of 
training. Only “formal” training programs are re- 
ported—programs for which agenda, training out- 
lines, and formal training material are prepared. 

Related to the detail of in-service training records, 
is the knowledge that certain in-service training and 
experience is necessary to success in certain jobs in the 
Employment Service; for example, we think that any 
employment counselor or technician, in addition to 
qualifying experience and education for the position 
of an interviewer in the Service, should also have 
sufficient in-service training and experience as an 
interviewer to be thoroughly familiar with the opera- 
tion of the local Employment Service office, prepara- 
tion of applications, selection, referrals, employer con- 
tacts, local labor market conditions, employment 
opportunities, and education facilities. We also 
think that personnel selected for supervisory positions 
should thoroughly understand and be able to perform 
the jobs they are to supervise. In addition, they 
should have special supervisory and on-the-job 
training. 

The proof of the program is in its operation. A few 
cases will illustrate the point: 

When the decision was made to appoint a chief 
counselor in the larger offices of the State, the Houston 
office began studying the records of the employment 
counselors in each division to determine which would 
be given the assignment. After reviewing the records 
it was found that one of the counselors had more 
training and experience in the field than the others. 
His record revealed that he had 4 years of college 
training at Baylor University; and that he had taken 
special courses in counseling and industry from the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. In addition, 
he had taken special in-service training courses in 
counseling and interviewing since coming to the 
Service in February of this year. Moreover, his 
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record in the office showed that he got along well with 
the employees and applicants and that his interest 
and aptitude for counseling were at all times evident. 
Among all these considerations the one most influenc- 
ing his selection was his extensive in-service training 
in interviewing and counseling. 

The Houston district also reviewed the in-service 
training record of all interviewers in the Placement 
Division when the selection of a counselor for each 
division was made. And since all interviewers had 
received their in-service training in counseling, it was 
necessary to get the comments of the trainer regarding 
the reaction of the interviewers to counseling during 
the training session; that is, the degree of ability and 
interest displayed by each one. All in-service training 
records were reviewed, and the position was discussed 
with those who appeared to be interested before final 
selection was made. 

When the San Angelo office had an opening for a 
District office technician who is responsible for In- 
dustrial Services and Occupational Analysis, it was 
necessary to select an employee with broad, in-service 
training and experience, who had a basic knowledge 
of Employment Service techniques and operations. 
The training records and the applications of all em- 
ployees in the District were reviewed and it was 
found that one employee had received all of the in- 
service training necessary for the job and had evi- 
denced interest and ability in that type of work. 
This employee entered the Service on July 1, 1944, 
and had received training in interviewing, DicTIONARY 
OF OccuUPATIONAL TITLES, utilization, counseling, 
applications and placement, industrial services, 
worker analysis, and training-needs analysis. In 
other words, this employee had a knowledge of the 
basic Employment Service training programs, and a 
varied work history before entering the Service, and 
had shown that he was interested in and could per- 
form this type of work. 

Management, the personnel office, and employees 
may all profit from the use of in-service training 
records: Management in being assured of qualified 
material for promotion or transfer, the personnel 
office in having more complete information on which 
to make selections of such a nature, and employees in 
knowing that their efforts in self-improvement will be 
of advantage to themselves and to the Service which 
they represent. 
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New Program 


TRAINING FOR THE GATB 


By EARL T. KLEIN 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


RAINING is an important and indispensable 
Hf inet in the introduction of any program. This 

is especially true in the case of a program like 
the GENERAL ApTiruDE Test BATTERY, and particu- 
larly in Philadelphia where physical size and potential 
use of the GATB present problems not ordinarily 
encountered in offices serving smaller labor markets. 
To understand fully the training job involved, we 
should have a few facts about the Philadelphia labor 
market and the organizational arrangement of the 
Philadelphia offices of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Here is the telegraphic story on the labor market: 
Population—3,289,000: Employment—1,304,000; 
Unemployment—91,000; Veterans in the labor 
force—270,000; New applications and applicant in- 
terviews (monthly average)—25,000; Annual entrants 
into labor market—25,000; Counseling interviews 
(monthly average)—1,500. 

The organization: Ten full functioning local offices 
(two of which are specialized in the service and in 
the clerical and professional fields, respectively) do 
the employment service job under the direction of a 
district manager. These offices are dispersed over an 
area of 123 square miles and are staffed with a total 
of 520 employees. 

It was apparent that an over-all plan for installing 
the BaTTEry had to be developed before a training 
plan could be formulated. Such a plan would ac- 
complish the desirable objective of insuring that no 
time lag would occur between the completion of 
training and the beginning of actual operations. 
This over-all plan as drawn up covered: (1) estab- 
lishment of physical facilities, including space, fur- 
niture, and equipment for the testing unit; (2) ob- 
taining supplies such as apparatus tests, paper and 
pencil tests, stop watches, forms and records, manuals, 
and training materials; (3) selection of Text Ex- 
aminers; (4) training of all personnel concerned with 
the administration of the BATTERY and the use of test 
results; (5) establishment of procedures and reporting 
controls; (6) evaluation and follow-up training, and 
(7) program of public information to inform the 
community of the existence of and values to be 
derived from the GATB. 


Deciding on Facilities 


A basic question arose in deciding upon the kind of 
facilities to establish for the administration of the 
BATTERY, that is, whether it should be administered 
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in each local office or whether it should be done at 
some central point for the whole city. Several of the 
offices had been conducting a testing program for 
some time and the argument was advanced that this 
new test, B—1001, could be introduced with a min- 
imum of effort into the local offices where selection 
batteries were already being used. However, lack of 
personnel and of adequate physical facilities for test- 
ing in several offices, obvious economies in equipment 
and personnel time, good public transportation facil- 
ities for applicants, and ease of communication 
between local and district offices were factors that 
settled the issue in favor of a centralized testing unit 
to be established at the District Office, located at an 
easily accessible point in the heart of the city. 

Two rooms were provided on the 12th floor of the 
building so that apparatus tests may be administered 
to two groups simultaneously. These facilities accom- 
modate 10 applicants per testing session of approx- 
imately 2% hours with one full-time Test Examiner 
and a part-time assistant. The objective has been to 
start the GATB testing program slowly, but on a 
firm basis—without the release of publicity of fanfare 
until the Unit is operating smoothly with well-trained 
examiners administering the tests and counselors ap- 
plying the results. Hence, at the outset, the plan 
called for only 10 examinees being scheduled daily, 
4 days a week. 


Polishing up Procedures 


Procedures were then developed for the referral of 
applicants for testing and the reporting of test results. 
Referrals are made only by Local Office Counselors 
who telephone the receptionist of the GATB Unit to 
arrange an appointment for each applicant to be 
tested. The applicant’s name and the local office 
making the referral are recorded on a schedule sheet. 
In the local office, the Counselor gives the applicant 
a test appointment form which he presents to the 
receptionist of the Unit when he reports for testing. 
The test scores are mailed back to the local office so 
that they are received no later than the third day aftet 
the test is taken. Knowing this deadline will be met, 
the Counselor schedules the applicant for reinterview 
to discuss the test results at the time he refers him for 
testing. Counselors are also notified concerning 
applicants who do not report for testing or who have 
requested rescheduling. 
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PORE 


A training plan was evolved that provided for the 


training of three major groups of personnel: (1) 
Managerial and Supervisory, which included Local 
Office Managers, Employment Service Supervisors, 
and members of the District Office Staff; (2) Tech- 
nical, which included Counselors, Veterans Employ- 
ment Representatives, Test Examiners (for the GATB 
Unit), and Employment Methods Advisers (Occu- 
pational Analysts); and (3) Operating personnel such 
as Interviewers, Employer Relations Representatives, 
and Receptionists. 

Following the principle that supervisory personnel 
should have specific knowledge of the activities which 
they supervise, the first group scheduled for training 
was the managerial and supervisory one. Other 
factors also motivated this decision. Supervisory per- 
sonnel often have been by-passed in the introduction 
of ‘‘technical”? programs with the result that super- 
visors lack interest and tend to by-pass the program 
in their supervision. Several managers, too, had 
received inquiries about the GATB and it was desirable 
to enable them to supply the answers. 


Training Intensive 


A 6-hour training session for 10 Managers, 10 ES 
Supervisors, and 6 members of the District Staff was 
conducted jointly by 2 representatives of the State 
Industrial Services Section and the State Counseling 
Section, respectively, during the last week in July. 
The training materials used were adaptations of USES 
training units 40, “Responsibilities of Management 
for Occupational Testing,” and 44, ‘“The GENERAL 
AptirupE Test BATTERY—What It Is and How To 
Use It.”? Since the greater proportion of the training 
croup had received previous instruction in the develop- 
ment and use of Employment Service tests generally, 
one of the modifications consisted in eliminating refer- 
ences of this nature found in Training Unit 40. In 
addition, in order to emphasize the GATB supple- 
mentary material was drawn from Unit 44. Other 
modifications consisted of adding material which em- 
phasized the role of the supervisor in assuring that 
counseling cases requiring testing were identified and 
referred and that the test results were being properly 
used in the counseling situation, and which described 
the centralized testing unit and the procedures de- 
vised for its operation. 


A special Trainee’s Work Book had to be devised to 
fit in with the aforementioned changes in the Instruc- 
tor’s Guide. None of the material for the Work Book 
had to be developed, all of it having been extracted 
from the various training units and operating manuals 
on the GATB supplied by USES. To illustrate, the 
Work Book contained the chart ‘‘Occupational Tests 
in the ES,” description of tests used in the BATTERY, 
definitions of aptitudes measured by the BATTERY, con- 
version tables for Parts D, G, and H, a blank pie 
chart for the discussion on relating the tests to apti- 
tudes, minimum aptitude scored for occupational 
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aptitude patterns, the chart ““How the GATB is Used 
in Local Offices,” and four selected case examples. 
The three standard visual aids supplied with the train- 
ing units were also employed. 

The interest, attentiveness, and participation in the 
discussion displayed by the trainees were notable. 
While part of this reaction may be attributed to the 
novelty of the test, much can be credited to the large 
amount of “‘audience participation”? which the train- 
ing afforded. Thus, the trainees completed three 
tests in the battery, scored them, converted the scores, 
used these scores together with hypothetical scores 
supplied for the remaining tests to develop an aptitude 
profile, determined the occupational aptitude pat- 
terns qualified for and their occupational significance, 
worked out the chart showing the relationships of 
tests to aptitudes, and solved the problems posed in 
the case examples. In fact, their interest was of such 
proportion that several in the group arranged to take 
the entire BATTERY. 

More intensive training of 3 days’ duration was 
next arranged for the technical group consisting of 
18 Counselors, 10 VERs, 3 EMAs from the District 
Staff, 1 Test Examiner, the District Office Staff 
Member responsible for youth placement and main- 
taining relations with schools and similar organiza- 
tions, the 3 District Office Staff Members responsible 
for counseling, training, and industrial services, 
respectively, and a local office Supervisor of Employer 
Relations who requested to be included. 


Who Shall Train? 


Perhaps the reasoning behind the selection of these 
personnel classifications for intensive training on the 
GATB should be given. The inclusion of the Coun- 
selors is obvious. The VERs were included because 
several of them do part-time counseling or substitute 
for the Counselor in his absence, and because it was 
expected that veterans would constitute a consider- 
able percentage of the testing load. The EMAs were 
included because they are functionally responsible 
for testing in general and because at the beginning 
they would have to assist the full-time Test Examiner 
until additional text examiners could be obtained. 
In addition to the concentrated training on GATB 
administration and scoring planned for the Text Ex- 
aminer, it was deemed advisable to subject him also 
to the same training as the Counselors in order that 
he might understand how the test results are used in 
counseling and the important decisions which hinge 
upon the accuracy of his own work. The District 
Staff Specialists were included because of their re- 
sponsibility for follow-up in each of their respective 
specialties, after the State Office personnel had 
withdrawn. 

Because of its size, the technical group was divided 
in half and two training sessions of 3-days (about 
18 hours) each were conducted by the same trainers 
during the first and second weeks in August. A day 
and a half was devoted to the testing phase of the 
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training and a day and a half to the counseling phase. 
Training Unit 44, “Instructor’s Guide and Trainee’s 
Work Book,” were followed almost exactly. That 
portion dealing with testing in general, was omitted 
and the time gained was devoted to a more thorough 
discussion of the case examples, to a discussion of the 
procedures for scheduling and referring applicants for 
testing, and other operating procedures for the GATB 
Unit, and to a discussion of a special report required 
of each Counselor as a means of evaluating the use of 
the BaATTErRy. As an added feature, an Occupational 
Analyst from the National Office of the USES con- 
ducted a 1-hour’s discussion for each training group 
in which he described how the GATB was developed. 
This was considered valuable in impressing the 
Trainees with the scientific basis for the development 
of this tool, thus inspiring confidence in their use of it. 

Upon completion of the training, each Counselor 
was requested to prepare a case analysis, including 
the application of the GATB results, on one of the 
cases in the Work Book (purposely not discussed) and 
submit it to the State Supervisor of Counseling for 
review and criticism. Each Counselor is also to sub- 
mit at least two case analyses on “live” cases involving 
the use of the GATB results. These, too, are to be 
reviewed and commented upon by the State Super- 
visor of Counseling. 

Upon completion of the 3-day training, the Test 
Examiner and two EMAs were given further training 
in the administration and scoring of the paper and 
pencil tests and the apparatus tests in the GATB by a 
State Occupational Analyst who specializes in this 
area of operations. The training material was 
drawn from Unit 44 and supplemented by materials 
developed by the Industrial Services Section through 
its experience in operating a testing program over a 
period of years. Much of the training consisted of 
having the trainees repeat the administration of the 
tests under the observation and guidance of the 
instructor. Training in scoring and the determina- 
tion of aptitude patterns was handled similarly. This 
training was later repeated for a second Test Examiner 
who was added to the staff of the GATB Unit. 


Under Way 


With the training completed for the two key groups, 
i. €., supervisory and technical, the GATB Unit began 
operations on August 25, just 3 days after the Test 
Examiner and EMAs had completed their training 
and 1 week after the second technical group finished 
its training. Advance notice had previously been 
given to all local office managers to begin scheduling 
applicants in anticipation of this opening date. Dur- 
ing the first month’s operations, about 100 counselees 
were tested by the Unit and their aptitude scores 
reported back to local office counselors. Follow-up 
is conducted on a continuing basis at two points—in 
the GATB Unit and in the Local Offices. Administra- 
tion and scoring of the tests in the Unit is observed 
and checked regularly and corrective action taken, if 
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necessary. This is carried on at present by a repre- 
sentative of the State Industrial Services Section, but 
since the GATB Unit has been placed under the 
supervision of the District Supervisor of Industrial 
Services, he is being equipped to carry on this impor- 
tant task. Checking in the 10 local offices has been 


carried on by the District Supervisor of Counseling, | 
His job has been one of determining whether the need | 


for testing is being recognized and referrals are being 
made by counselors and whether the test results are 


being used properly by them. His findings have been | 
reported to local office managers and corrective action | 
taken. Further training of this kind is contemplated | 
in the form of periodic meetings of counselors to discuss _ 


case histories with the State Supervisor of Counseling 
participating. 


Still to be Done 


Training of the third major group mentioned pre- 


viously, namely, operating personnel such as Inter- | 
viewers and Receptionists, has not yet been inaugu- | 
rated on a formal basis. Some local office managers | 
and some counselors have met with these personnel | 


in their local offices and have provided them with 
information about the BaTTEry. While knowledge 


of the GATB on the part of these local office staff mem- ; 
bers is not essential to starting the program, it is our | 


opinion that, for continuing successful operation, they 
should have considerable familiarity with it. The 
Receptionist, for example, should be able to answer 
some types of inquiries about the BATTERY; the In- 
terviewers who are responsible for recognizing the 
need for counseling, should certainly be conversant 
with this tool; and the Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative should be able to discuss the BATTERY with 
employers. The plan, therefore, is to provide them 


with training similar to that given the supervisory | 


group, that is, an appreciation course of 4 to 6 hours’ 
duration. Such a training program will be worked 
out in collaboration with the District Supervisor of 
Staff Training and the training will, in all probability, 
be spread out over a period of several months. 

Preparations are currently being made for the final 
step in the installation of the GATB—a phase which 
is too often made the first step—that of giving wide- 
spread local publicity about the BaTTEery and its 
availability through Philadelphia local offices. As- 
sured of successful operation through painstaking 
preparation, the world should know about it—and 
it’s well worth telling the world about. 
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OVERPAYMENTS 


VETERAN-STUDENTS and job-trainees, as well as 
schools and job-training establishments in which 
veterans are enrolled under the GI Bill, are asked to 
prevent subsistence allowance overpayments. 

Immediate or advance notice of training discon- 
tinuances will assist VA materially in reducing the 
amount of overpayments. In many cases, such 
notices will eliminate overpayments and the necessity 
for refunds by veterans. 

A recent survey disclosed an average lapse of. 23 
days between the time the veteran stopped his train- 
ing and the time VA was notified of his discontinu- 
ance. As a result, the veteran continued to receive 
subsistence allowance payments to which he was not 
entitled. He must then return all overpayments to 
the Government or make satisfactory arrangements 
for repayment of the indebtedness. 

Veterans who fail to make arrangements to repay 
subsistence allowance overpayments may be pre- 
vented from re-entering schools or job-training 
courses under the GI Bill. However, they are not 
being forced to turn back full amounts immediately. 
They need only to make arrangements for monthly 
repayments that will cause them no financial hard- 
ship. 

Unless arrangements for repayment are made, 
veterans who received subsistence overpayments will 
have the amount they owe the Government deducted 
from unemployment or self-employment allowances 
for which they may apply after leaving their training. 
When such deductions are necessary, every effort 
will be made to avoid causing undue hardship to 
the veteran. 


THE BETTER TO SERVE 


A GROUP OF Veterans Administration employees 
throughout the Nation, all of them amputees them- 
selves, who aid disabled veterans in selecting and 
fitting artificial arms, legs, plastic eyes, and other 
devices, will go to school in Washington to learn the 
latest developments and improvements in the pros- 
thetic field. 

The first class which was held from October 20 to 
November 7, was attended by about one-third of 
VA’s 80 prosthetic representatives. A second class 
is expected to get underway in mid-January. 

Discussions at the training school are conducted by 
experts on prosthetic devices, including representatives 
from manufacturers of prosthetic appliances. 
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FINAL DATE FOR WAR 
SERVICE ESTABLISHED 


PUBLIC LAW 239 establishes July 25, 1947 as the 
final day which may be counted by service men and 
women as service during World War II in establishing 
eligibility for important veterans’ benefits. 

For purposes of education and training, loan guar- 
antees and readjustment allowances provided in the 
GI Bill, and for vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans under Public Law 16, the period considered 
war service thus becomes September 16, 1940 through 
July 25, 1947. 

However, the GI Bill of Rights of persons who 
entered service under the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945 and whose enlistment period 
extends beyond July 25, 1947, are not affected by this 
law officially ending war hostilities. Their entitle- 
ment to GI Bill benefits will continue to accrue until 
the end of their term of enlistment. 

Persons entering service after July 25 will not 
become eligible for GI Bill benefits, and any com- 
pensation or pension awarded veterans and their 
dependents as a result of such service will be com- 
pensable at peacetime rates, instead of the higher 
war rates. 

Those who served on active duty at any time during 
the period of September 16, 1940 through July 25, 
1947 and are subsequently discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after at least 90 days’ 
total service (both war and peacetime), are entitled 
to certain GI Bill benefits. These benefits are also 
available to veterans with less than 90 days’ service 
who were discharged for service-incurred disabilities. 

Benefits for which these two groups of veterans may 
qualify are as follows: 

1, One year of education or training, plus an 
additional period equal to the length of time served 
during the war period defined above, up to a max- 
imum of 4 years. The Veterans Administration 
defrays cost of tuition, books and supplies and pays 
the veteran a living allowance. 

2. Loan guarantees for home, farm, and business 
loans. VA guarantees half of the veteran’s loan up to 
a maximum commitment of $4,000 on real estate and 
$2,000 on non-real estate loans. 

3. Readjustment allowances for unemployed and 
self-employed veterans. Entitlement is based on 
length of war service, the veteran receiving 8 weeks of 
allowances for each of the first 3 months of such 
service, and 4 weeks for each additional month, up toa 
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maximum of 52 weeks. Benefits generally are $20 
per week for the unemployed and $100 a month for 
the self-employed, less earnings. 

Veterans who served at any time between September 
16, 1940 and July 25, 1947 may qualify for vocational 
rehabilitation training under Public Law 16, provided 
they have a compensable disability incurred during 
war service which constitutes a vocational handicap. 
The program includes both educational and job train- 
ing of a nature which will aid the veteran in overcom- 
ing his handicap. Maximum length of training is 4 
years, except in special cases. 

July 25, 1947 also becomes the date from which the 
following statutory time limitations will be figured: 

7. GI Bill education or training must be started 
within 4 years of that date, or date of discharge, 
whichever is later, and cannot extend more than 9 
years beyond that date. 

2. Public Law 16 training ceases 9 years from July 
25. 

3. GI loan guarantees remail available for 10 years 
after July 25. 

4. Readjustment allowances may be claimed until 
2 years after July 25 or date of discharge, whichever 
is later, and the program ends 5 years from July 25. 

For those who enlisted or reenlisted within 1 year of 
the October 6, 1945 approval of the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Recruitment Act, these time limitations 
are computed from the time their enlistment expires, 
if after July 25, 1947. 

The provisions of Public Law 239 also affect the 
Government guarantee of premium payments on 
commercial life insurance policies held by persons in 
service, as provided in the Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act. The right to apply for such guarantees 
will terminate 6 months from July 25, with protection 
continuing on all approved applications up to 2 years 
after the veteran’s discharge from service. 

Public Law 239 does not affect Reemployment 
Rights granted to honorably discharged veterans 
from the armed forces under provisions of Section 8 
of the Selective Service and Training Act. Public 
Law 239 terminates provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Reecmployment Act of 1943 effective July 
25, 1947 as to persons entering that Service after that 
date. 


WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


THE Authors’ Workshop for Veterans—ever hear of 
it? A group of fellows around New York City figured 
that a guy without arms and legs has a lot of time to 
think. And if he can think, may be he can write, or 
at least dictate. 

They figured if they got such a guy interested in 
writing, he might open his eyes in the morning and 
have a reason to keep them open. Everybody work- 
ing on this project is working for free. 

About 250 vets in the New York area are sending in 
esi cnaaaiad regularly. The office is at 136 W. 42nd 

treet. 
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A lot of topflight authors, editors and publishers are 
giving the Workshop a hand. They read the stuff 


and make criticisms and suggestions. 
they help sell it. 

The organization wants veterans all over the 
country, disabled or otherwise—but particularly the 
seriously disabled—to know about the Authors’ Work- 
shop for Veterans. 

“If they'll send us their manuscripts,” a repre- 
sentative said, ‘“‘we’ll do whatever we can to help. 
Who knows—we may turn up some good wrters.” 

Address: Authors’ Workshop for Veterans, 136 W. 
42nd Street, New York, New York. 


If it’s any good, 





Training Officers’ Get-Together 
(Continued from p. 12) 


titled ‘‘Training Officers’ Town Meeting,” the sub- 
jects for discussion are categorized as follows: 

“In the first are the scientific and technical aspects 
of training, such as, determining training needs, job 
analysis, tests and measurements, evaluation, and the 
principles of instruction. The second group of topics 
might be called the administrative or organizational 
aspects of training, such as, the creation of training 
policy, the training officer’s relationship with other 
staff functions, and the legal, budgetary, and adminis- 
trative problems involved in operating a training 
program. In the third category are reports of success- 
ful operating programs, the new ideas that are con- 
stantly being tried out, new techniques and proce- 
dures, and recent developments in Government 
agencies which may have an effect on training.” 

No attempt has been made in these meetings rigidly 
to limit attendance to those bearing the title of train- 
ing officer, training specialist, or the like. Since 
training is a responsibility of management, and since 
it is likewise related to many areas of personnel ad- 
ministration and administration in general, atten- 
dance is open to all persons specializing in or interested 
in training. In fact, the interplay of ideas between 
those who specialize in training and those in other 
fields has been of value to both groups. 

The advantages of the Training Officers’ luncheon 
are evident. There has been developed a body of pro- 
fessional information which lends distinction to the 
field of training. Those attending the meetings are 
able to view their own narrow programs in the broader 
picture of Government-wide training. A good deal 
of research, good and bad, is made known on this 
informal basis, thus making available the information 
in an economical, efficient manner to all. 

States and local offices of the Employment Service 
may find the undertaking of similar luncheon meet- 
ings, carefully clocked and adjourned, of advantage. 
The common bond between training officers may well 
serve to open contacts to other agencies and industry. 
In a way, training officers themselves are afforded a 
chance to receive training, a need too often overlooked 
by the training officer in his search for training needs 
of others. 
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